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12 contestants place 
in state forensics meet 


TJC’s 12 contestants to the 
state forensics meet in Paris 
returned as team winners in all 
categories. 

The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment won the overall sweepstakes 
at the Texas Junior College 
Speech and Theatre Association 
state meet with 75 points--19 
higher than second place Temple 
Junior College. Eastfield Junior 
College of Dallas was third with 
55 points. 

Nine other junior colleges en¬ 
tered the contest. They are Paris, 
San Jacinto, Henderson County, 
Texarkana, Grayson County, Lee, 
Killeen, McClellan, and Wharton. 

The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment took sweepstakes trophies 
in public address and interpreta¬ 
tion, according to Forensics 
Coach John Wright. 

In the public address cate¬ 
gory, including persuasive speak¬ 
ing, extemporaneous speaking and 
discussion, TJC totaled28 points. 
Second was Temple with 26 points 
and San Jacinto was third with 22. 

The interpretation category- - 
solo and duet acting, poetry and 
prose interpretation ,and readers 
theatre--saw TJC emerge with 47 
points. Paris took second with 36 
points and Wharton took third. 


David Clayton was TJC’s only 
contestant to receive a double 
superior rating in solo acting. He 
won one of eight double superior 
ratings among 200 contestants. 

In extemporaneous speaking, 
Dwight Blackstone received a su¬ 
perior and an excellent and Ka¬ 
trina Jordan received an excel¬ 
lent. 

In persuasive speaking Peggy 
Clavijo took superior and an ex¬ 
cellent and Tom Langas earned a 
double excellent. 

The discussion group scored 
heavily as Clavijo, Jordan, Lan¬ 
gas and Julie Lapington received 
superior ratings. In another round 
of discussion excellent ratings 
went to Clavijo, Jordan and Lan¬ 
gas. 

Interpretation events saw 
Clayton take a double superior 
and Wayne Davis a superior and 
an excellent. 

Duet acting composed of Carla 
Ford and Kathy Weiss received a 
double excellent. 

Miss Lapington and Charles 
Huckabee received a superior and 
an excellent in prose interpreta¬ 
tion. Andy Roach led poetry in¬ 
terpretation with a superior and 
an excellent. Mary Andrews won 
a double excellent. 


110-day break | 
| means freedom 
I from classes 

A 10-day spring break begins 
Friday after classes dismiss. 

According to a pre-arranged 
schedule listed in TJC’s catalog, 
the holidays include six class 
days and two weekends. 

Classes resume at 7 a.m. 
April 1. 

The holiday also includes Eas¬ 
ter Sunday March 30. 


Evening students 
can hold office 


Evening college students can 
qualify for class and Student Sen¬ 
ate offices, according to a change 
in the revised senate constitution. 

The senate and administration 


Games, dancing to enliven 
all-campus barbecue 


Hours of games, barbeque, 
dancing, fun--the all-campus 
picnic. 

Activities begin at 4 p.m. 
Thursday, April 3 in the grassy 
area between Vaughn Library 
and Gentry Gymnasium. “It 
will last,’’according to Student 
Activities Director Mrs. Clare 
Heaton, “as long as people stay 
to play.’’ 

Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity, 
in charge of games, plans ac¬ 


tivities such as “three-legged 
races, egg throwing and re¬ 
lays.’’ 

The Rodeo Club will pre¬ 
pare and serve a free barbe¬ 
que supper during the after¬ 
noon activities. 

Then from 8 p.m. to mid¬ 
night the Teepee will vibrate 
with the sounds of country mu¬ 
sic and western dancing. 

Mrs. Heaton said the picnic 
continues to be a student fav¬ 
orite. 


Second helpings 


Dining hall serves meals on three-ticket plan 


The college cafeteria oper¬ 
ates on a tri-choice of meal tick¬ 
ets, according to Mrs. Serina 
Francis, director of the college 
dining hall. 

Students and faculty can buy 
tickets by the meal, lunch for 
only one month, or three meals 
daily for one month. 

The full month includes three 
meals a day seven days a week 
with the exclusion of Sunday night. 
The full month is $84. 

A second kind is lunch seven 
days a week for one month. It is 
$42. Meal ticket choice by in¬ 
dividual meal is where the person 
simply pays $1.50 per meal. 

Students and faculty can pick 
up their choice of meal tickets 
in the business office, Jenkins 


Hall. 

The cafeteria is open week¬ 
days for breakfast from 6:30- 
8 a.m., lunch from 10:30 a.m.- 
1 p.m. and dinner from 4 p.m.- 
5:30 p.m. 

Saturday breakfast is 8-9 
a.m., lunch from 11:30 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. and dinner from 4:30-5:30 
p.m. 

Sunday breakfast is 8-9 a.m., 
lunch from 11:30 a.m.-l p.m. with 
no Sunday dinner. 

Menus vary but Mrs. Fran¬ 
cis quoted an ordinary Tuesday, 
Thursday breakfast as pancakes, 
sausage, milk, coffee and juice. 
And an ordinary Monday, Wed¬ 
nesday and Friday breakfast 
would be eggs, bacon, toast, dry 
cereal, coffee and juice. 


A typical lunch menu includes 
pork chops, candied yams, pinto 
beans, carrots, raisins, apple 
sauce, pineapple cake, hot rolls, 
corn muffins, lemonade and milk. 

Hamburger steak and gravy 
is the main entry on one dinner 
menu. Side dishes are pork and 
beans, potato slices, lettuce and 
tomatoes, onions, pickle relish, 
pineapple cake, lemonade and 
milk. 

Mrs. Francis says seconds 
are available on all items on the 
menu but meat. 

Approximately 500 students 
eat in the cafeteria daily, she 
says. Most teachers have odd 
lunch hours but the majority of 
women dormitory directors eat 
in the dining hall. 


There are eight assistants in 
the cafeteria cooking and serving, 
four in the morning and four in 
the afternoon. 

The cafeteria sometimes 
serves quick meals such as soup 
and sandwiches but this is usually 
only on holidays or special 
activity days. 

For those prone to losing their 
tickets Mrs. Francis says they’ve 
solved this problem. Students can 
leave their tickets in the cafeteria 
with Mrs. Ethyl Stokes. In the 
event anyone loses his ticket the 
business office keeps his record. 


approved the constitution with a 
few changes. Senate President 
Jon Hazel drafted the Constitu¬ 
tion. Amendments “made as early 
as 1968 were incorporated into 
articles,’’ Hazel said. 

Other changes in the constitu¬ 
tion are: 

--Required Senate meetings 
were changed from once a month 
to twice a month. The Senate, 
however, usually meets weekly, 
Hazel explained. 

--Rules governing floats in 
homecoming parade competition 
added to the constitutipn’s by¬ 
laws. 

Changes in election rules are: 

--Elections are within 10 
class days after campaign as¬ 
semblies instead of two days. 

--Electioneering, previously 
two weeks duration, is a week to 
10 days. 

--Candidates for office must 
submit a petition of at least 100 
signatures. Previously 50 signa¬ 
tures were necessary. 

Changes in ratification are: 

--Overriding the president's 
veto takes a two-thirds majority 
of members at a meeting rather 
than a sormer simple majority. 

--Amendments may be pro¬ 
posed by a two-thirds majority 
of the Senate voting membership 
or by a petition of at least 10 per 
cent of total full-time academic 
students. 

- -A four-fifths vote is neces¬ 
sary to ratify amendments and 
revisions. The old constitution 
stipulated only a majority. 

Student Activities Director 
Mrs. Clare Heaton said evening 
college students taking 12 hours 
or more are eligible to run for 
offices. “The old constitution 
limiting candidates to day college 
students was written before our 
evening college became so 
large.’’ 

The senate itself enforces the 
constitution. If an organization 
misses three meetings without a 
reasonable excuse or commits a 
gross violation of the constitu¬ 
tion, the organization can “lose 
on-campus standing,’’ says 
Hazel. 



Cafeteria style 
Baseball player Alan 
Wyatt of Brentwood, 
Term., returns his tray 
after lunch in the college 
dining hall. Taking their 
time are freshmen Pat 
Holmes of Hawkins, left, 
Richard Degges of Dallas 
and William Cleveland of 
Houston. Come-as-you - 
are dining at convenient 
hours prompts about 500 
students and faculty to 
eat there daily. (Staff 
photos by Herb Bristow) 
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Opinions 

Christ rejects 
'easy' life 

Christ didn’t take the easy way out. 

He rejected offers of fame, money, power. 

He was not what His friends expected Him to be - - an 
earthly king. He taught His followers about another kind 
of kingdom with a different set of rules--where the 
master found happiness through serving the servant. 

Born of an ordinary Jewish mother, Christ befriended 
fishermen, lepers, tax collectors, sinners and the sick. 

He didn’t choose to be with leaders and officials who 
set themselves as examples for the people. He didn’t 
fear the tide of public opinion. 

He continued to teach even though He knew His 
teachings would bring an agonizing death. 

Before His arrest in Jerusalem, He prayed in the 
Garden of Gethsemane for strength to face His coming 
misery and torture. 

Roman guards beat, whipped and crowned Him with 
thorns. Crowds mocked, jeered and spat on Him. 

The innocent teacher was nailed to a wooden cross 
with thieves on either side. 

Peter denied Him. Judas betrayed Him. The same 
crowd who had been His followers sentenced Him to 
crucifixion. He died a failure by the world’s standards. 

But His resurrection on what the Christian world 
observes as the first Easter gives hope to anyone who 
follows His example. 


tlpacs/e /hausoxi 



To the Reader: 

The Tyler Junior College 
News accepts letters from regu¬ 
larly enrolled day students. 

Letters are printed as they 
come to the editor’s desk. The 
only editing is the deletion of po¬ 
tentially libelous statements and 
what the staff considers crude 
language. 

Polls show letters are the 
most widely read of all the con¬ 
tents. 

The TJC News offers this 
page to students and encourages 
its readers to express their opin¬ 
ions as long as they are not 
libelous. 

Readers may bring or send 
their letters to the journalism 
laboratory for publication. The 
lab is in P204. 

Edito/s ask that authors sign 
their names and give their ad¬ 
dresses and phone numbers. 


Editor, 

Joe Hopkins 


Braun says 


Senate report 


explains ERA 

To the editor: 

Please allow me to make one 
final point regarding the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

Like so many who oppose the 
ERA, Mr. Jones seems unaware 
of the fact that this legislation 
will be carried out according to 
the intent of Congress. 

To determine what Congress 
intended this legislation to ac¬ 
complish, one need only refer to 
the history of the legislation. 

In this case the history is 
extensive and includes The Yale 
Law Journal (Vol. 80, No. 5, 
April, 1971) and the Congression¬ 
al Record of the House and Senate 
Debates. 

The final determination of 
Congress can be found in the 
Senate Judiciary Committee Re¬ 
port (No. 92-689, filed March 14, 


1972). This document clearly 
states what this Amendment will 
and will not do. Any individual 
interested in this matter should 
consult these sources since the 
courts will rely on them when 
interpreting the law. Anything 
else is irrelevant. 

Judy B. Braun 
Tyler 


Taxpayers finance 


First Lady's calls 
for ERA support 


To the editor, 

With the deluge of major prob¬ 
lems confronting the nation, 
President Ford is a busy man. 
He has his hands full. 

Certainly he needs all the help 
he can get--from Vice President 
Rockefeller, Henry Kissinger, his 
aides and Congress. 

It is the job of the President, 
his administrative assistants and 


Freedom in Southeast Asia hinges on U.S. aid 


We proclaimed a ceasefire in Vietnam and chalked 
up a Nobel Peace Prize. 

But after 10 years, 50 thousand lives and hundreds 
of billions of dollars, the war continues. Like an un¬ 
finished ballad, it lingers on. 

Each note is a painful reminder of the misery and 
injustice of war. 

Vietnam strikes a bitter memory of death tolls, 
B52s, campus revolts. We try to forget by labeling the 
Vietnam war a “mistake.” We have blamed Kennedy, 
Johnson and Nixon for beginning and prolonging this 
crisis. To blame someone else is part of that American 
principle we attribute to “somewhere in the U. S. Con¬ 
stitution. ’ ’ 

Recently, Vietnam created a new stir. The North 
Vietnamese are slowly engulfing Cambodia and South 
Vietnam. South Vietnam has asked the United States 
for emergency aid. President Ford asked Congress to 
appropriate $500 million in emergency aid to South 
Vietnam and Cambodia. 

Congress is deciding. 

While Congress decides, the communists rocket 
Phom Penh. 

Even if we could care less about the plight of the 
people of South Vietnam and Cambodia, there is still 
one extremely important reason we should reconsider 
our stand. 

According to syndicated columnist Paul Scott, “Fail¬ 
ure of Congress to provide $500 million in emergency aid 
to South Vietnam arid Cambodia could set off a chain 
reaction resulting in the loss of the mainU. S. airbases 
in Southeast Asia.” 


Scott cites evidence that the government of Thailand 
plans to request that the United States withdraw all 
U. S. aircraft and personnel from a network of bases 
if we refuse to support the governments of Saigon and 
Phom Penh. 

Should South Vietnam and Cambodia fall, Thailand 
has made clear she will begin diplomatic negotiations 
with Peking and North Korea. 

And why not? If we abandon South Vietnam and Cam¬ 
bodia, there will be no buffer area to protect Thailand. 

The joint chiefs of staff and defense intelligence 
experts have warned that if U. S. airbases in Thailand 
are removed, all of Southeast Asia will be lost to the 
communists. This would adversely affect the security 
of Burma, Indonesia, the Philippines and Australia. 

Are we naive enough to believe the communists will 
stop there? 

Whether Democrat or Republican, conservative or 
liberal, we all share a common ideal: freedom. And this 
freedom is seriously threatened. 

In a press conference March 6, President Ford 
reiterated the need for emergency aid to Cambodia and 
South Vietnam. 

“Time is short ... No one should think for a moment 
that we can walk away from war without a deep sense 
of shame.” 

Ford promised that no U. S. forces will be sent to 
Cambodia or South Vietnam. Our involvement in Vietnam 
will be only in the form of emergency aid. 

At stake is the very freedom and survival of these 
people. Is freedom worth $500 million? 


Perspectives... 

Food stamp inequities drain middle class 


Congress to run the country. 
These people appoint committees, 
study statistics, consider reports 
and finally make the laws. 

The average citizen has the 
right to express his opinions on 
certain issues to his government 
representative. But the govern¬ 
ment should not spend federal 
money for one to exercise this 
privilege. Right? 

Wrong! We taxpayers are pay¬ 
ing for a person who thinks she 
has special privileges. Mrs. Betty 
Ford has launched a personal 
campaign to fight for the Equal 
Rights Amendment. 

She is using federal money to 
call across the country to solicit 
support for this amendment. Re¬ 
cently, she called Republican Sen. 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona ask¬ 
ing for his support. Sen. Gold- 
water is against ERA. She also 
phoned Arizona State Sen. John 
Pritzlaff, who is for ERA, to 
encourage his continued support. 

Even though she is the Presi¬ 
dent’s wife, Mrs. Ford has no 
more rights than you or I. Would 
the government let just anyone use 
the White House phone to call 
anywhere in the United States? Of 
course not. Then why should Mrs. 
Ford be allowed to? 

Like it or not we taxpayers 
are footing the bill for this. 

The Labor Department is also 
paying to print material for the 
Citizens Advisory Council on the 
Status of Women. 

President Ford has enough 
worries without wondering what 
his wife is up to. Promoting leg¬ 
islation is not her job. She will 
most likely cause more headaches 
for the President and the country 
than a handful of Kissingers can 
smooth over. 


By JON HAZEL 

In 10 years, the annual cost 
of food stamps to the American 
taxpayer has increased from $34 
million to an astronomical $4 
billion a year. 

The real pinch is that some 
families with incomes of $12,000 
and more per year benefit. 

As the Feb. 24, 1975 U. S. 
News and World Report puts it: 
“Well-dressed shoppers, driving 
late model cars, are sometimes 
seen paying for their groceries 
with stamps.” 

This is exactly the case in 
Tyler. At almost any supermar¬ 
ket, cash customers can ob¬ 
serve nicely-dressed people 
drive up in late Oldsmobiles, 
Buicks, even Cadillacs and buy 
food with stamps. 

One of every 12 Americans 
benefits from food stamps and the 
rolls are growing fast. If the 
rate of expansion continues to 


June, 22 million people, or one 
of every 10 will benefit from the 
program. 

U. S. News revealed that near¬ 
ly 20 per cent of Baltimore’s 
870,000 people are on the food 
stamp rolls--a staggering 173,000 
residents of that city. 

Food Stamp Division Director 
R. Royal Shipp explains in the 
Congressional Quarterly that 
there is no limit on the size or 
cost of the coupon program. 

Earlier President Ford tried 
to trim $650 million from the 
$4 billion outlay by increasing 
the purchase price of stamps. The 
move was reversed in early Feb¬ 
ruary by cash-doling Democratic 
majorities in Congress. 

Families with assets of more 
than $1,500 may not participate 
in the program. Assets consid¬ 
ered include bank accounts, bonds 
and some real estate--but not 
cars, homes, color TV sets and 
stereos. 


U. S. News cited several typi¬ 
cal cases of food stamp recipi¬ 
ents in Baltimore: 

A family of four gets a month¬ 
ly welfare check of $182 and has 
additional income from a $99-a- 
month part-time job. On this 
basis, the family may buy $154 
worth of stamps per month for 
$65. 

An unemployed man and his 
wife are living on unemployment 
compensation of $221. They get 
$84 in stamps for $29. 

Sure times are tough. But jobs 
all over the country are available 
to those who had rather make an 
honest dollar than sponge off the 
American public. 

One of the biggest gripes, said 
Richard L. Feltner, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, is the 
inequity of the present system. 

“We have a very wide range 
in terms of what people pay as a 
percentage of their income. The 
average is about 23 per cent but 


it goes all the way down to zero 

and every place in between there Mike Jones 

and 30 per cent,’’ he said. Grand Saline 


Tyler lunior College Dews 

Tyler Junior College News, official newspaper of Tyler Junior 
College, is published every Wednesday except during holidays and 
examinations by the journalism classes. 

Tyler Junior College News is a member of the Associated 
Collegiate Press and the Texas Junior College Press Association. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One Semester...$1 50 

Two Semesters. $2.50 
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• .Joe Hopkins 

Sports Editor.Jay Rumbelow 

Advertising.Patti Conner, Trish Hill 

Photographers . .D'Anne Beliar, Herb Bristow, Debbie Peden 
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Johnson’s singers choose 


Hospital 

exhibits 


50's musical, 'Bye Bye Birdie’ Hill’s art 


Candidates to campaign 
with 5-minute speeches 


A show predicted to hold mem - 
ories for some, fascination for 
others and pure enjoyment for all 
is “Bye Bye Birdie,” the spring 
choir musical of the Singing Apa¬ 
ches. 

The show will run five nights, 
April 10-12 and 18-19. Choral 
director and production manager, 
J. W. Johnson, says the split- 
weekend run will be more con¬ 
venient for the general public. 

Tickets go on sale April 1 
from 9:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. in the 
lobby of Wise Auditorium. Tick¬ 
ets can also be reserved by call¬ 
ing 592-9821. TJC students, fac¬ 
ulty and staff will be admitted 
free for any performance with 
their IDs. 

Johnson is taking advantage 
of the country’s interest in the 
50’s, selecting a show bulging with 
bobby socks and saddle oxfords 
and baggy sweaters. 

“It’s an amusing look at the 
way teenagers were in the 50’s,” 
Johnson said. Though the era is 
still fairly recent, “It still holds 
nostalgia for all of us.” 

“Bye Bye Birdie,” is a musi¬ 
cal comedy with a complicated 
theme, rich in imagination and 
frivolity. It involves the hysteria 
of teenagers swooning over the 
top recording star, parents facing 
the confusion of raising children 
and an eight-year-old romance 
trying to outgrow a meddling 
Mother. / 

It is the story of a rock-and- 
roll singer about to be inducted 
into the Army. The singer, Con¬ 
rad Birdie, is an Elvis Presley 
type, complete with pompadour 
and thick sideburns and arrayed 
in gaudy gold costumes. Randy 
Carter of Van will play Birdie. 

Birdie’s mild-manneredagent 
is Albert Peterson, played by 
Danny Walters of Tyler. Rose Al¬ 
varez, played by Kay Owens of 
Mineola, is his faithful secretary 
who keeps Peterson and Birdie 
moving forward in the world. 

She is responsible for con¬ 
cocting the big publicity plan that 
Birdie should give his “one last 
kiss” to a typical American teen¬ 
age girl. 

The small town girl is Kim 
MacAfee, played by Donna Bul- 
ock of Athens. Her parents find 
their quiet household converted 
to nervous confusion. Mr. and 
Mrs. MacAfee are David Clayton 
of Tyler and Denise Mills of 


Van. 

Kathy Weiss of Tyler helps 
run the Conrad Birdie Fan Club 
as Ursula, Kim’s best friend. 
Julie Lapington of Grand Saline, 
playing Peterson’s bothersome 
mother, does everything to dis¬ 
courage the romance between her 
son and Rose. 

Hugo Peabody, played by Gene 
Morris of Tyler, is Kim’s dis¬ 
turbed beau. Laura Potter of Gil¬ 
mer will play Gloria Rasputin, 
the sexpot secretary Mrs. Peter¬ 
son selects for Albert. 

All in all, Johnson predicts 
the cast will enjoy the show as 
much as the audience. 


A one-woman art exhibit at 
Mother Frances Hospital jshows 
sketches and designs of advertis¬ 
ing arts major Trish Hill. 

The display continues through 
April 4 in the hospital’s dining 
hall. 

The art show is a side benefit 
of the Tyler Art League scholar¬ 
ship the Winters sophomore re¬ 
ceived this semester. 

Art instructors chose Miss 
Hill out of approximately 100 art 
majors “for her ability in all 
her art courses,” Chairman 
Charles Cavanaugh said. 

On display are 15 works-- 
gesture drawings in pen and char¬ 
coal, designs in tempora paint 
and other class projects. 


Student Senate and sophomore 
class officer candidates and their 
campaign managers will deliver 
speeches at activity period April 
3 in the Student Center Lounge. 

Each talk is to be about five 
minutes long, according to Senate 
President Jon Hazel. 

He recommends students 
question candidates after the as¬ 
sembly. 

Balloting on electric voting 
machines will begin at 8 a.m. 
Tuesday, April 8 and continue 
until 3 p.m. in the Lounge. 

Run-offs, if needed, will be 
April 10. 

Senate officers urge all stu¬ 
dents to attend the campaign 
speeches “for their own best in¬ 
terests,” saidKathannLaFerney, 
Senate vice president. 


Hazel said, “It is the voter’s 
obligation to be informed about 
the candidates. Campaign speech¬ 
es may be the only time he can 
really find out what a candidate’s 
ideas are.” 

Elections last fall brought a 
record number of voters--more 
than 700-to the polls. They chose 
freshman officers from the larg¬ 
est slate of candidates in the col¬ 
lege’s history. 

Mrs. Clare Heaton, director 
of student activities, said interest 
in seeking student offices is nor¬ 
mally lower in the spring elect¬ 
ions. 

“By this time,” she said, “so 
many other things are going on 
many students cannot find time to 
campaign.” 


Freshmen to host 'last fling’ dance before break 


, The freshman dance Thursday 
will be the last all-campus func¬ 
tion before spring holidays begin 
Saturday. 


Admission at Wagstaff Gym¬ 
nasium is free to all students 
with ID cards and their guests. 
“Evangeline Maid” will play 


for the 8 p.m.-midnight informal 
dance-concert. 

Women dormitory residents 
have late permission until 1 a.m. 


Harmony, musicians to play at Lions show 


Representing TJC in the 
March 26-27 Lions Club benefit 
program will be band director 
Jack Smith, two band students and 
Harmony and Understanding. 

The general program in Cald¬ 
well Auditorium will be a variety 
show. Smith said the program will 
include magicians, vocalists, 
comedians, dancers and a special 
performer. 

Special performer will be 
Miss America Shirley Cothran. 
She will play flute. Other per¬ 
formers have been TV and movie 
personality Sandy Duncan year 
before last, and Miss Texas Judy 
Mallett last year. 

Smith, a five or six-year vet¬ 
eran with the program, will play 
a trumpet duet, “Memories of 
You,” with Walley Reed, Kilgore 
Junior College band director. 

Apache Band members Bobby 
Overall and Rick Parker will play 
trombone for the Lions Club stage 
band. The stage band will per¬ 
form two 12- minute numbers with 
Harmony and Understanding. 


Golden oldies such as Satur¬ 
day Night Special, Who’s Sorry 
Now and Silver Lining will be in 
the stage band’s “Tribute to the 
Big Band.” 


Smith stressed the program’s 
importance. Proceeds go for sight 
conservation, glaucoma clinics 
and buying glasses for needy per¬ 
sons. 


according to Mrs. Eva Saunders, 
dean of women. 

The rock band is in Tyler to 
make recordings after a tour of 
the West Coast. 

Freshman Class President 
Eddie Fowler II said, “Evange¬ 
line Maid’s” performance is 
“good enough to be a concert in 
itself.” He urges the student body 
to come “even just to listen.” 

Plenty of seats will be avail¬ 
able for those who would rather 
listen and watch than dance. 

Freshman officers will oper¬ 
ate a refreshment stand at the 
north end of the gym’s main level. 


25 pledges join Alpha Tau Omega Little Sisters club 


Security and companionship 
are the most favored reasons 
for joining Little Sisters of the 
maltese Cross. The 25 members 
are Little Sisters to Alpha Tau 
Omega and make up the first 
pledge class of Little Sisters 
at TJC. 


WHATABVWfR 


“The World's Finest Hamburger ” 



1739 S. BECKHAM 
1919 GENTRY PARKWAY 
S. SW. LOOP 323 


Ministers to play 
'Thunder Chickens’ 
in BSU benefit 

Area Baptist ministers will 
play the KTBB Thunder Chickens 
April 4 in a benefit basketball 
game. 

The game is scheduled at 7 
p.m. in Wagstaff Gymnasium. 
Proceeds go to the Baptist Student 
Union summer missions pro¬ 
gram. Admission is $1. 

The home team will include 
“area men involved in the Baptist 
ministry,” according toDonEm- 
mitte, BSU Director. 

The Thunder Chicken team is 
composed of the disc jockeys and 
staff of Radio Station KTBB. The 
team plays in benefit games 
throughout East Texas. 

Glynn Beaty, publicity di¬ 
rector for the event, says, “We’re 
expecting a heads-up ball game 
with two evenly matched teams.” 

BSU members will perform 
stunts and gags throughout the 
game. 

Tyler Bookstore 

"R«ad«rs 

Make 

Leaders ” 

2127 SOUTH BROADWAY 


“We feel the purpose of our 
Little Sister organization is to 
back Alpha Tau Omega,”. Presi¬ 
dent Donna Davis says. 

They work on money raising 
projects and are recruiters for 
the fraternity. 

Each girl has a Big Brother 
who becomes a special friend 
and someone to confide in. Big 
Brothers also act as a channel 
from the girls to the whole fra¬ 
ternity. 

Tom Langas, president of 
ATO, says, “we are much closer 
to Little Sisters than we would 
be to another sorority. We are 
two organizations working for 
each other instead of independent¬ 
ly.” 

“The ATOs make the girls 
feel welcome,” says Little Sis¬ 
ter member Pam Hardin. 

Little Sisters meet twice each 
month and meet with ATOs once 
each month. 

Vice President Carol Borden- 


aro predicts in three or four 
years there may be no sororities 
at TJC--only Little Sisters or¬ 
ganizations. 

Officers other than Miss Da¬ 
vis and Miss Bordenaro are Sec¬ 
retary Lisa Fennelly and Treas¬ 
urer Marsha Lutz. 

A champagne banquet at the 
Red Barn marked formal initia¬ 
tion of the pledges. 
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Martin opens 12th year 
as Tribe baseball coach 


By LORENE SMITH 

Frank Martin is starting his 
12th year as TJC baseball coach. 

Coach Martin, also a full-time 
policeman with the city, is a 
former “big leaguer. ” He was a 
pitcher for both the Chicago White 
Sox and the Philadelphia Phillies. 

Martin has a long record of 
helping with the youth baseball 
program in Tyler. He runs the 
Houston Astro try-out camp and 
has charge of the summer base¬ 
ball program for the American 
Legion. 

Twelve years ago a group of 
young men, who loved the game 
as much as Martin, talked him 
into forming a baseball team at 
TJC. 

The athletic department 
responded with $500. Since no 
scholarships were available, all 
players were volunteers. 

Through his association with 
professional ball players--with 
the Houston Astros in particu¬ 
lar--Martin got bats, caps, all 
of the equipment to start a base¬ 
ball program. The team wore the 
old San Antonio Mission uni¬ 
forms--donated by the Astros. 

Martin laughed and recalled, 
“I would go around and beg rose 
bushes from all of my Tyler 
friends and go off to Houston 
with my station wagon full. In 
return I brought back the wagon 
loaded full of anything the Astros 
didn’t have tied down. ’ ’ He grinned 
and added, “I still do.” 

But things have changed some 
for the better--in this 12th year, 
the college gives 16 one-half 
scholarships and one full scholar¬ 
ship. 

Martin’s coaching the Apaches 
is devotion to two of his 
interests--youth and baseball. 


This association of the two keeps 
him “busy, but happy.” 

In 1974 Coach Martin was 
awarded the T. B. Butler Award 
as Tyler’s “Outstanding Citi¬ 
zen.” This was in recognition 
of his long yedrs of contributing 
to the youth programs of Tyler. 

April 4-5 rodeo 
adds goat-tying, 
chute-dogging 

Chute-dogging and goat-tying 
have been added to the list of 
April 4-5 rodeo events. Other 
events include bare-back bronc 
riding, bull riding, ribbon roping, 
tie-down calf roping and women’s 
barrel racing. 

Entrants in the annual spring 
rodeo can begin booking at 8a.m. 
March 31 in the registrar’s of¬ 
fice , says Sponsor Kenneth Lewis. 

Any full-time high school or 
college student is eligible to enter 
one or more events. 

The rodeo will be at the Dale 
Geddie Starrville Rodeo arena, 
“the only arena close by that 
wasn’t booked up for April,” 
says Lewis. 

Prize money will depend on 
the number of entries. More than 
$1,500 in prize money was award¬ 
ed in the fall rodeo. There is a 
$5 stock fee per event. 

Rodeo Club members will be 
responsible for getting stock in 
the chutes, working on ticket sales 
and at the concession stand and 
“seeing that the rodeo runs 
smoothly,” Lewis said. 

Members also are in charge 
of programs and other publicity. 
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Outdoor exercise 

Tennis offers strenuous exercise 
for men and women. Apache tennis 
team member Beverly Braswell uses 
the backhand stroke. Left, unidentified 
student shows proper form on serve. 
(Staff photos by Debbie Peden and 
D’Anne Bellar) 


Course is free to students 

3 tennis classes teach 90 beginners 


By ROBYN STARNES 
In three tennis classes, 90 
beginners are learning the fore¬ 
hand, backhand, serve and volley. 
After these four fundamentals, 
beginners learn some of the his¬ 
tory and rules of the game. 

Grip of the hand on the tennis 


Moonshiners play Pi Kappa Alpha today 


Pi Kappa Alpha fraternity will 
play the Moonshiners at 4:05p.m. 
today in men’s intramural soft- 
ball. 

A 5:15 p.m. game matches 
Delta Upsilon fraternity and Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternity. 

Games will be on the softball 
field behind West Hall, accord¬ 
ing to men’s intramural direct¬ 
ors Billy Jack Doggett and Thur¬ 
man Randle. 

These are two of 30 scheduled 
games before division winners 
play April 30 for the champion¬ 


ship. 

Twelve teams play in two 
divisions. Division I includes 
Pikes, ATO, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
Alpha Tau Alpha, DU and Moon¬ 
shiners. 

Division II teams are Drafting 


Club, Wesley Methodist Founda¬ 
tion, Baptist Student Union, Cam¬ 
pus Christian Center,’ Thomp¬ 
son’s Terrors and Panama Reds. 

The schedule lists four games 
each week. 


Men’s intramural softball schedule 




TRY 

FERRIER’S 

CAFETERIA 

for old-fashioned home style 
cooking where you’ll get the 
most high quality food for less. 



Open II a.m.-2 p.m. 

Monday- Friday 
2120 E. Fifth Street 
Next to Sonic Tire Service 


March 19 

4:05 

Pi Kappa Alpha 
Moonshiners 

5:15 

DU 

ATO 

March 31 

4:05 

Tri-C 

BSU 

5:05 

Drafting Club 
Terrors 

April 2 

4:05 

( 

ATA 

Sig Ep 

5:15 

Pi Kappa Alpha 
DU 

April 7 

4:05 

BSU 

Wesley 

5:15 

Tri-C 

Reds 

April 9 

4:05 

ATA 

Moonshiners 

5:15 

Sig Ep 

ATO 

April 14 

4:05 

Drafting Club 
Tri-C 

5:15 

BSU 

Terrors 

April 16 

4:05 

Sig Ep 

DU 

5:15 

Pi Kappa Alpha 
ATA 

April 21 

3:05 

Wesley 

Reds 

4:05 

Drafting Club 
BSU 

April 21 

5:15 

Pi Kappa Alpha 
Sig Ep 



April 23 

3:05 

ATO 

Moonshiners 



April 23 

4:05 

Wesley 

Tri-C 

5:15 

Reds 

Terrors 

April 28 

4:05 

Moonshiners 

DU 

5:15 

ATO 

ATA 


racket is of first importance, 
says Director Mrs. marjorie 
Coulter. But each fundamental, 
she said, is a necessity in learn¬ 
ing the game of tennis. 

Mrs. Coulter teaches the 
proper grip for the forehand-- 
holding the palm of the hand be¬ 
hind the racket, running the same 
angle as the strings. The fore¬ 
finger must be separated from 
the other fingers like a trigger 
finger. 

Simply placing the palm of 
the hand on top of the racket 
creates the proper grip for the 
backhand drive. The player does 
it by turning his shoulder in 
preparation for the backswing. 
The forehand grip is the one they 
serve with. 

She stresses volleying as im¬ 
portant because it puts pressure 
on the opponent. The way the 
player holds his racket is the 
same as the forehand and back¬ 
hand groundstrokes, or halfway 
between the two so that no change 
need be made when hitting the 
ball. 


After every forehand, back¬ 
hand, serve and volley, the player 
falls into ready position. The 
racket is straight in front of the 
player and his knees are slightly 
bent and ready for action. 

The course is free to stu¬ 
dents. And the only equipment 
a student needs is tennis shoes. 

The college has 16 rackets 
for student use, says Mrs. Coul¬ 
ter. She requires a written test 
in the course. 




Bergfeld Center 


593-3611 


After you tame 
the streets, answer 
the call of the wild. 

1975 Kawasaki Endures 

6 dual-purpose bikes for good 
times on the street or on the trails. 



Kawasaki lets the good times rail 


QYCLE CO. 

511 E FRONT • TYLER, TEXAS 75701 
























